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Editorial Comment 


The Value of Modern Marketing Days 


PRESENT-DAY marketing days or marketing schools are a 
far cry from the old shows and sales of yesterday in which one 
exhibitor got nearly all the money, one breeder got all the ad- 
vertising, one buyer got all the publicity and no one. learned 
much about the actual selling, buying, and processing in 
marketing livestock and of grades and yields. The worst fea- 
ture of the entire setup was that the few owners of the win- 
ning animals selling at fictitious prices went away with the 
idea that their future shipments would sell at comparably 
out-of-line, high prices. 

The entire subject of livestock production cannot be taught 
in a schoolroom, since the end of livestock production is the 
good sale of an animal to be converted into meat, leather, 
fiber and by-products. Boys soon learn in marketing schools 
that the good sale of an animal is as important as the breeding, 
feeding, and care. To teach the entire production picture, 
marketing days were inaugurated nearly 20 years ago, at 
public livestock markets. It has been my privilege to work 
with departments of agricultural education and extension 
divisions in marketing schools at several livestock markets, 
from Fargo, North Dakota, to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Packer Buyers Cooperate 


It is fortunate that the packer buyers who buy livestock on 
the market every day cooperate in marketing schools by grad- 
ing the various consignments on the hoof and explaining their 
reasons. These men take time to instruct the boys as to just 
what kind of carcasses are in demand by the consuming public 
and that, as seasons and buying power change, the demand for 
type of carcasses and cuts varies. When there is a spread of say 
$5 between the choice and good grades of slaughter steers at a 
marketing school, any intelligent, progressive exhibitor will 
try to learn what it takes in type, weight, and condition to 
make the higher priced steer and the higher priced grades. 
This is one of the most practical and forceful ways of teaching 
the lesson of quality production. 

In many of our better marketing schools, time is set apart 
to analyze the question of why parasites play such an important 
role in lowering the quality of lambs, hogs, and cattle and de- 
crease profits. At most marketing schools, one session is given 
over to the study of some of the newer methods of controlling 
internal and external parasites in our meat-producing animals. 
As a result of actual demonstrations on the control of parasites, 
at marketing days, many vocational agriculture groups in 
rural high schools are now systematically treating their lambs 
and sheep with phenothiazine as a drench and salt lick, their 
cattle with DDT for fly control, with Derris or Cube’ for grub 
control, with DDT and BHC for louse and tick control, and 
with BHC for controlling lice and mites on poultry. Last season, 
one Oklahoma F.F.A. chapter treated over 10,000 cattle with 
Cube’, by hand, for grub control. The boys who learn the 
newer practices help educate their fathers and neighbors. 


Opportunity to Observe Carcasses 


In two-day marketing schools it is possible, on the second 
day, for the processor to have the exhibitors’ animals slaugh- 
tered and on the rail, so that they boys may see exactly how 
their own animals dress out. Here they get firsthand informa- 
tion on any old or fresh bruises, on their own animals, as the 
meat inspectors trim out and tank all bruised portions as 
inedible. They learn the lesson that livestock is easily bruised, 
that the safe handling of market-bound livestock pays the 
grower and that bruised carcasses eventually must sell for less. 
Until the boy sees his own calf, hog, or lamb on the rail, he 
may not be satisfied with the actual grading of his live animai. 
Until then, he will not understand exactly the reasons why his 
live animal has been graded lower. 

At marketing days, we try to take boys into the feeder-cattle 
division of the yards to learn firsthanded the type of feeder calf 
that will best utilize the grain and roughage produced on their 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Our Publisher 


Durinc the annual conference of the Central Region at 
Des Moines in April, 1928, representatives of the Meredith 
Publishing Company of that city expressed a desire to give some 
sort of assistance to the cause of agricultural education. It 
occurred to certain members of the conference that the company 
might be willing to assist with a teachers’ publication. The com- 
pany’s managers were approached, and before the close of the 
conference a proposal for publishing was submitted to a com- 
mittee, headed by Z. M. Smith of Indiana.’’* 

Following the Des Moines conference, the committee sub- 


_ mitted its proposal to the executive committee of the American 


Vocational Association. The committee then proceeded to 
sound out the state supervisors of agricultural education. When 
1,500 subscriptions had been assured, the publishers expressed 
themselves as satisfied that the venture would be self-supporting 
and agreed to meet any losses that might be incurred, so that 
the professional sponsors would incur no risks. The project was 
endorsed by the Agricultural Section of the American Vocation- 
al Association in December, 1928, and the first issue was pub- 
lished in January, 1929. 

The connection with the publisher has been most amiable. 
The facilities of the company and particularly of the Successful 
Farming staff have been placed at the disposal of our editorial 
staff. The charges made are only those for printing and mailing, 
which has made it possible to issue a magazine without adver- 
tising and without interruption these many years.—Henry S. 
Brunner, Chairman, Editing-Managing Board. 


*Agricultural Education. 1:2, January, 1929. 


New Special Editors 


Two appointments to the staff of special 
editors have been made as a result of 
resignations submitted to the Editing- 
Managing Board during the annual 
meeting held at the recent A.V.A. con- 
vention. 

Dr. B. C. Lawson, Professor of Voca- 
tional Education and Chairman of Agri- 
cultural Education at Purdue University, 
is succeeding Dr. Henry Brunner of Penn- 
sylvania State College as one of the edi- 
tors for the professional section. 

Doctor.Lawson received the B. S. and 
M. S. degrees from the University of Illi- 
nois and the Ph. D. degree from Cornell. 
Formerly he served as a teacher of vocational agriculture in 
Illinois and as a staff member at the University of Illinois, 
Cornell University, and the University of Connecticut. Doctor 
Lawson and Professor S. S. Sutherland are planning for a series 
of special articles to be included in the professional section. 


B. C. Lawson 


Dr. R. B. Dickerson of Pennsylvania 
State College is succeeding Professor W. 
H. Martin as one of the cooperating edi- 
tors for the Farmer Classes section. Pro- 
fessor Martin had served in a dual ca- 
pacity since taking over the duties of 
business manager last July. 

Doctor Dickerson was a student of vo- 
cational agriculture in the public schools 
of Sussex County, New Jersey. His B. S. 
and Ph. D. degrees are from Pennsylvania 
State College and his M. S. degree is from 
Rutgers University. Before joining the 
staff at Pennsylvania State College, Doc- 
tor Dickerson taught vocational agricul- R. B. Dickerson 
ture in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He is a specialist in the 
instruction of young and adult farmers and will serve with J. 
N. Weiss of the University of Illinois as a special editor for the 
Farmer Classes section. 
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Livestock Shows 


Evaluation of Livestock Shows and 


Marketing Days in California 


G. P. COUPER, Subject Matter Specialist, San Luis Obispo, California 


For a correct evaluation of the parti- 
cipation of Future Farmers of America in 
California livestock shows and marketing 
days, it is'best to make a brief analysis of 
livestock production and meat consump- 
tion in the state as a basis of understand- 
ing of the situation and problems. 

First, California must import more 
than half the meat it consumes. It is the 
most rapidly growing of all states in pop- 
ulation, now about fourth in the nation 
and perhaps destined to be first within a 
relatively short time. But the probability 
of a marked increase in its livestock pro- 
duction is scant. Here are some of the 
reasons: 

In pioneer days, the state produced 
more cattle and lambs than it consumed, 
virtually entirely on the range. Today, 
the tendency is toward more irrigated 
pasture and decreasing use of the range, 
but the greater the population, the less 
water there is available for irrigated pas- 
ture. And in a state in which generally 
rain does not fall between May 1 and the 
latter part of November, the increase in 
pasture is totally dependent on the irri- 
gation supply. 


Land Too Valuable for Crops 


California has roughly 100 million 
acres of land. Of this total, only about 8 
million are tillable, but for the most part 
this tillable land lies in the flat, rich 
valleys where intensive cultivation in 
luxury vegetable and fruit crops makes 
the land too valuable for the growing of 
hay, pastures, and grain for livestock. 
There are about 24 million acres of other 
agricultural land, most of which is good 
only for grazing and not for irrigation. 


this practice in every way, with 


California grows a _ considerable 
amount of grain on dry land, but rela- 
tively little of this grain is fed to livestock 
by the grain grower. Instead, one man 
may own hundreds or thousands of acres 
of grain land, and he sells his product— 
principally barley—to the man who may 
have some livestock on a farm the land of 
which is too valuable to devote to grain. 
In short, there are virtually no men pro- 
ducing grain and feeding it to livestock 
on the same farm. 

Normally more than 400,000 of Cali- 
fornia’s early lambs—milk-fat—go di- 
rectly to the eastern market along in May 
and June with no supplemental feeding. 
Then, the state buys back from Nevada, 
Utah, Idaho and other states, later lambs 
which are fed out on irrigated pasture, 
barley stubble, sugar-beet tops and simi- 
lar feed for the year-around California 
market. The lamb and wool production 
in the state is steadily decreasing. 

Most of California’s beef cattle are 
marketed directly off the range. The 
average beef cattle ranch is one of several 
thousand acres. There are a few big feed- 
lots near sugar-beet refineries, where wet 
beet pulp is fed. Generally land is too 
valuable and feed prices too high for long 
feeding operations. 

The swine situation is even more de- 
pendent upon the plentifulness and price 
of grain. Even tho most California bar- 
rows are fattened on barley, the corn 
price and availability are controlling 
factors. When, during the war, hog prices 
were relatively low and corn high, Cali- 
fornia farmers simply went out of the 
swine business. 

That is a general picture of California 
livestock production. It may cause some 


This Bakersfield Future Farmer is feeding out five steers. The Kern County fair encourages 


very good prizes, and classes for five steers owned by 
one exhibitor 
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Livestock Shows 


An ATTEMPT is made in this issue io 
present reports on differing types of live- 
stock shows and marketing days held for 
students of vocational agriculture in vari- 
ous states. The contributions were so- 
licited with the cooperation of C. L. 
Angerer, special editor for the Farming 
Programs section. 

The types of such activities vary from 
competitive exhibits of purebred animals 
and fat livestock to marketing schools 
held at livestock markets. These varia- 
tions can be attributed in part to differ- 
ences in types of farming, but more im- 
portant perhaps to the emphasis placed 
on the kinds of activities promoted. 

There is no denying the fact that com- 
petitive shows appeal to the exhibitor 
and have a promotional value with the 
public. Also, such exhibits may be instru- 
mental in the development of breeding 
animals. Conversely, there exists the dan- 
ger of exploitation, and there is also the 
question as to whether this type of show 
contributes the maximum value toward 
the realization of objectives pertaining to 
the production and marketing of live- 
stock and livestock products. 


wonder as to where the Future Farmers 
of America in the state find an interest in 
participating in fairs and marketing days. 


Reasons for Fairs and Marketing Days 


1. California farms are too specialized. 
There is a real need for more diversifica- 
tion by the introduction of a few head of 
meat animals on many farms to clean up 
valuable by-products, keep ditch banks 
clean, provide a source of fertilizer, and 
for home butchering. Many F.F.A. proj- 
ects are of this type. 

2. Under normal circumstances there 
is an opportunity for many farmers to 
buy a few steers that have been on the 
range for a year or longer, and thru a 
short feeding period increase the carcass 
value materially. The demand in the 
state is for lighter, better-finished steers 
than the grass-fat 2-year-olds and older. 
Relatively few California farmers know 
how to put the right finish on cattle. 
Future Farmers learn thru projects. 

3. There is a constant demand for 
good, purebred, range beef bulls, prin- 
cipally Herefords. While few Future 
Farmers ever get into the range cattle 
business except by inheritance—because 
it takes a minimum investment of $75,000 
to $150,000 —quite a number are devel- 
oping small purebred herds to supply 
range bulls and some good females. 

4. Because California is a meat-im- 
porting state with rapidly growing popu- 
lation, the demand for meat is always 
good. With a probable drop in grain 
prices, it will again be profitable to pro- 
duce swine by feeding California barley 
and even importing Midwestern corn. 

5. Small-farm flocks of sheep, together 
with the development of irrigated pas- 
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Marketing Days 


Marketing Days 


r 

THERE has been some tendency to 
avoid criticisms of conventional shows 
and still retain their identity. The ad- 
justments involve changes in judging 
standards, the substitution of merit 
awards for individual placings, the 
weighting of carcass values, and a reor- 
ganization of classes to emphasize groups 
of animals. 

In some areas of the country there has 
been a shift, in the case of market animals, 
from livestock shows to marketing 
schools. This innovation is predicated on 
the fact that most livestock reaches the 
consumer thru the public market and 
that the young producer should acquaint 
himself directly with the steps in this pro- 
cedure. On the surface, activities of this 
type may appear drab but properly man- 
aged can be highly educational. Like- 
wise the ability to produce an animal 
which grades “‘choice’’ may require a 
degree of skill comparable to placing an 
animal in the “blue ribbon” group. 

Your editors do not anticipate that the 
articles presented herewith will settle 
issues as to the merits of different types of 
shows and marketing days. However, the 
activities upon which the contributions 
are based are presented for evaluation. 


ture particularly in the area of the huge 
Central Valley project, seem destined 
largely to replace the huge bands of sheep 
which formerly roamed open ranges and 
public forests. Here again, the young man 
with a small stake can get a foothold. 
There is a steady demand, too, for good 
rams for the range flocks. 

6. California has a big appetite for 
dairy products, particularly market milk. 
More F.F.A. boys who are now big-scale 
farmers with assets of $75,000 or more ar- 
rived at this station thru developing dairy 
enterprises, than thru any other kind of 
agriculture which can be traced to 
F.F.A. projects. While hundreds are now 
outstanding fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers, many of them had animal rather 
than horticultural projects in high school. 


Basic Principles 


With these more favorable factors, 
California Future Farmers have a few 
basic principles of participation in fairs. 
First, every one of the 72 county and dis- 
trict fairs in California has a separate di- 
vision for Future Farmers of America. 
They are not just “juniors” or “‘vo-ags” 
but Future Farmers. This gives the teach- 
er of agriculture and the state department 
of vocational agriculture full control and 
responsibility, and the F.F.A. boy pride 
in his organization and its identity. 
With all fairs supported from the state's 
share of pari-mutuel wagering, the pre- 
iniums are relatively high in most fairs. 
A number of California county fairs pay 
out to F.F.A. boys alone more in premi- 
ums than some state fairs in relatively 
rich Midwestern areas. At the Interstate 
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Junior show held just before the war, 


more than 2,500 head of steers, lambs, 
and barrows were shown, about 1,800 
by Future Farmers. The Midwestern 
judges who placed the animals said it was 
the best meat-animal show they had ever 
seen anywhere. 

There can be no real test of what will 
happen during the next year or so, until 
prices stabilize. Feeder calves sold at the 
Grand National Livestock show late in 
November brought as high as 35 cents, 
while meat prices are certainly due for a 
slash. No Future Farmer was encouraged 
to pay such feeder prices. 

We were making considerable progress 
toward the estahlishment of marketing 
days before the war, but this was all 
dropped when hostilities started. Now, 
an organized effort will be made to re- 
establish marketing days as economic 
conditions permit. Meanwhile, a 1947 
spring junior show in San Francisco, us- 
ing the Danish system of judging for the 
first time in a major California show, will 
have a tendency to accomplish about the 
same objective as the marketing day. 


Specialist Provided 


California has one unique distinction 
in regard to its Future Farmer livestock 
program. The State Department of Edu- 
cation provides the services of J. I. 
Thompson, nationally known livestock 
expert, who visits most of the 175 depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture each year 
and works with teachers and boys in the 
sound improvement of their lievstock 
programs. Thompson also has a major 
part in the development of premium lists 
and rules for fairs, thus bringing the best 
actual field contact into these important 
deliberations. 


tee gel 


During the war, virtually all California 
fairs were suspended. There was a notice- 
able drop in livestock-project quality, 
altho some of this was due to the immi- 
nence of the draft for the older boys. It is 
hoped that during the next few years 
California fairs and marketing days can 
again become a sound incentive for Fu- 
ture Farmers to produce the kind of live- 
stock the state needs to feed its teeming 
population. 


Value of Marketing Days 


(Continued from page 163) 


own farms, as some will want to rough 
their calves over winter and others will 
want to put them on full feed. 

A well-planned noon luncheon pro- 
gram offers an opportunity for young 
livestock exhibitors and market agencies 
to become better acquainted and for a 
discussion of pertinent marketing prob- 
lems by those who are well versed in these 
problems. A marketing school provided 
an opportunity for future livestock grow- 
ers to become familiar with the functions 
of each market agency—commission 
man, trader, stockyards company, packer 
buyer, order buyer, transportation agen- 
cies and the inspection services of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on the 
yards. These agencies are the people on 
whom the young livestock growers must 
depend for honest prices for their live- 
stock thru which most of their farm 
products will be marketed. 

Marketing days will continue to be of 
direct service as an educational agency 
in direct proportion to the vision of the 
departments of agricultural education 
and the livestock market operators.—Ray 
L. Cuff, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A Future Farmer class of lambs - the Great Western Livestock Show the first week in 


December. Most of these lambs were late ones dropped in California and bought in 
June or July 
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Tri-State Livestock-Marketing School 


L. J. ANDERSON, Assistant Secretary, Union Stock Yards Company, 
St Paul, Minnesota 


Movinc the high-school classrooms 
right into the pens and alleys of the large 
terminal public livestock markets for a 
day has become a real thing in the study 
of livestock marketing for high-school 
students of vocational agriculture in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

By this method of teaching, the stu- 
dents are brought into intimate touch 
with the marketing trade and with the 
operation of livestock-marketing ma- 
chinery. And by following the sale of 
their livestock thru all of the marketing 
processes, students have the opportunity 
of seeing just how livestock is sold on a 
public market. 

At the Ninth Annual Northwest Live- 
stoek-Marketing School for Future Farm- 
ers and students of vocational agricul- 
ture held on Friday, December 6, 1946, 


and which is an annual event at the 
Union Stockyards at South St. Paul, 
Minnesota, some 500 students with their 
instructors from 53 high schools were in 
attendance and marketed 808 head of 
livestock. 

Like preceding schools, the Ninth An- 
nual School was designed to give system- 
atic instruction in the various phases of 
and procedures in livestock marketing. 
No departure is made from the estab- 
lished marketing practices by marketing 
agencies in the selling of consignments 
received from the students. They are 
handled and sold by the respective agen- 
cies in the same manner as all other live- 
stock arriving for sale at the market. 

The marketing procedure begins with 
the selection by the student of the market 
agency to which the livestock is to be con- 


Emphasis at this year's marketing school, conducted at South St. Paul, centered on hogs, 
and opportunity was given to visualize the degrees of variations in carcass cuts. Pro- 
fessor P. A. Anderson, of the animal husbandry department at the University of Minne- 
sota, is shown here as he presented this discussion and demonstration. Hogs located in 
nearby pens were used to illustrate the relationship between live and carcass grading 


of meat 
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Group of boys receiving instruction in the grading of cattle for sale in the pens of one 
of the livestock selling agencies operating on the St. Paul market 
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signed and obtaining approval of the 
— of the selection and the proposed 
sale. 

The branding of the livestock just be- 
fore loading to preserve identity of own- 
ership becomes the next step and the ob- 
servations by the student extend to the 
actual witnessing of the sale in the com- 
mission firm’s pens. 


Students Consign Livestock 


Each student who attends the Live- 
stock-Marketing School consigns and 
markets his livestock in the same manner 
as all other consignments are handled and 
observes the grading and selling which 
helps him to become acquainted with 
marketing requirements and to develop a 
better understanding of livestock-mar- 
keting methods. 

An intensive, instructional program is 
followed in the stockyards which includes 
a demonstration of the various market 
classes and grades of livestock and infor- 
mation as to the going market price for 
each class and grade shown. 

While in the stockyards, the student 
follows the livestock from the sales pens 
to the scales and observes the weighing 
operation in which the owner’s consign- 
ment is charged to the buyer. The vari- 
ous steps in marketing are explained to 
the student, including the importance of 
the time of arrival of livestock at market 
from the standpoint of resting and feed- 
ing of the stock before sale. 

The functions of various agencies such 
as the service performed by veterinarians 
in the testing of cattle and immunization 
of stock pigs to meet various state require- 
ments in the shipment of livestock to those 
states are explained. 

Demonstrations as to the right and 
wrong way of branding or marking live- 
stock consignments of mixed ownership 
for identification upon arrival at the mar- 
ket and maintaining the identity thru all 
of the sorting and sale processes have a 
prominent place in the program. 

At other sessions during the day there 
are chart talks explaining the various 
methods of marketing livestock and a 
showing of films and a discussion of 
methods of reducing livestock losses in 
the handling and transportation of ship- 
ments to market. 

In another important demonstration 
and discussion of the respective relation- 
ships of the various grades of livestock to 
the dressed-meat product and the broad- 
er aspects of livestock marketing in rela- 
tionship to livestock production and con- 
sumer demand, students have the oppor- 
tunity to visualize the types of livestock 
in greatest market demand and to learn 
why a greater demand exists for one class 
as against another. 


Judge Market Classes 


Climaxing the day’s events is the judg- 
ing contest in which all students as well 
as instructors participate in estimating 
grade, price, and weight of a cross sec- 
tion of various classes and grades of live- 
stock. 

Awards are given to the students in 
recognition of success in marketing live- 
stock of good grade or better at the school, 
and how the student manifested himself 
in the judging contest, and the aptitude 
shown by the student in assimilating 
marketing information in his classroom 
work during the school year. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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' Shows and Marketing Days Have a Place 
C. V. RODERICK, District Supervisor, Jefferson City, Missouri 


In ORDER to justify the time, the effort 
aid the money spent in conducting live- 
siuck shows, sales, and marketing days, 
tl.ere should be some well-defined reasons 
and purposes for maintaining them. The 
three purposes that stand out most clearly 
are: 

1. They should be educational. 

2. They should inspire the boys to im- 
prove their livestock or production meth- 
ods by seeing the type of job being done 
by other exhibitors. 

3. They should promote interest in 
vocational agriculture and in the future 
of agriculture. 

If our shows do not meet at least two 
of these standards, then their value is 
questionable. 

For the past 20 years, organized shows 
and sales for students of vocational agri- 
culture have been in operation in Mis- 
souri. Sometimes it may appear that the 
program has grown “‘just like Topsy,” 
without any definite pattern or reason; 
but, after analyzing this growth, we find 
that there is a reason and purpose in 
the development of livestock shows and 
sales. 


Types of Shows 


The first shows held were strictly 
exhibits of purebred livestock at our 
county fairs, the state fair and the 
American Royal. Realizing that these 
did not meet the needs of all the boys in 
vocational agriculture classes and in 
F.F.A. chapters, shows and sales for mar- 
ket animals were set up. The first of these 
shows were fat-livestock shows in which 
the livestock were placed, and the ani- 
mals then sold by auction to the highest 
bidders. This type of show was then fol- 
lowed by one in which the animals were 
placed, after which they were sold by 
auction, with the animals being followed 
thru the packing house and the result- 
ing dressing percentage of carcasses de- 
termined. In this way the boys were 
able to see the quality of the product 
both on foot and on the hooks and could 
justify the price received from their live- 
stock. 

Sometime later our shows were a 
modification of this. The animals were 
graded on arrival at the market. These 
animals were then sold according to 


grade by one of two methods. In one 
case, a committee was authorized to sell 
all animals according to their grade. In 
the other case, they were auctioned ac- 
cording to grade. In this type of show, 
the grades used were choice, good, medi- 
um, and common or cull. In the mar- 
keting process, a premium was paid for 
choice animals ranging from 50 cents to 
$2 per hundredweight above the open 
market price. Good animals normally 
received the practical top for the day, 
while other grades received materially 
lower prices than the market top. In 
shows where animals were placed, a 
champion, reserve champion, and cham- 
pion groups were selected. These always 
brought materially higher prices than 
the rest of the animals. When animals 
were graded, there were no champions 
and all animals sold only by grade. 


Marketing Days 


Out of these fat-stock shows has grown 
another method of selling project live- 
stock, and that is thru what we call reg- 
ular “marketing days.’ This procedure 
does not involve placing of animals. The 
animals are brought in early in the morn- 
ing. They are then graded by a com- 
petent, disinterested grader, according 
to United States standards of grading. An 
award is made on every animal that 
grades choice. These animals are then re- 
leased to the livestock commission firms 
to which they are consigned, who in turn, 
market the animals thru regular channels 
as they would handle regular consign- 
ments of livestock. During the market- 
ing procedure the boys have an oppor- 
tunity actually to see their animals sold. 
After this, they are given an opportunity 
to grade a selected group of different 
kinds of market animals actually being 
sold on the market. The exhibitors are 
then taken thru a packing house to com- 
plete the marketing cycle. The boy has 
an incentive for consigning his livestock 
to market on these special days since he is 
paid for the quality of livestock produced. 
It is educational in that the boy can fol- 
low his animals thru the regular market- 
ing procedure by which they will be 
handled when he gets out of school and 
comes back with other livestock. A mar- 
keting program handled in this way need 


Champion carlot of fat hogs at the St. Louis Fat Hog Show. These hogs were fed and 
exhibited by F.F.A. members from Bloomfield, Missouri 
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not be over one day in length and still 
give the boy an opportunity to get home 
at a reasonable hour. We are not sure 
that this is the desired goal for shows, 
but we do know that his type of market 
procedure—marketing days—meets with 
the approval of nearly all instructors of 
vocational agriculture and their students 
and that it fulfills the purpose which 
shows should accomplish. 


District Purebred Shows and Sales 


Two years ago the Missouri legislature 
realized the value of encouraging boys to 
produce and exhibit good livestock by 
appropriating money to be used for dis- 
trict shows and sales. As a result of this 
legislation, district F.F.A. livestock shows 
have been organized in each of the four 
supervisory districts in Missouri. This has 
given vocational agriculture and F.F.A. 
students in these districts an opportunity 
to exhibit their project animals and to 
sell them, if desired, to farmers and other 
students who might be interested in get- 
ting a start with purebred livestock. Ani- 
mals in most cases are judged and awards 
made according to the Danish system. 
(Animals are not placed, but are grouped 
into blue, red, and white groups accord- 
ing to their quality. In any given class 
there can be a large number, or even 
none, in the blue group, depending on the 
quality of animals shown. Animals not 
good enough to be placed in one of these 
three groups do not receive any award.) 
In this way, due recognition is given to 
the boys who do an outstanding job with 
their exhibits. These shows have fulfilled 
a real need in the state and have done a 
great deal to improve the quality of 
livestock thruout the state. 


Conclusion 


County fairs, state fairs, district fairs, 
and sectional fairs or shows in which 
purebred animals are exhibited have a 
definite place in the program of voca- 
tional agriculture. These shows are 
mainly inspirational and promotional in 
nature. Some might even say they are 
educational, but this value is probably 
secondary in nature. 

The market-day type of show, in 
which market animals are sold on a 
graded basis by a committee or auction, 
meets all of the real purposes originally 
established for justifying shows. 

The writer believes that the type of 
market day in which awards are made 
on choice animals and then the animals 
marketed by regular marketing channels 
is most educational in nature and is 
stimulating to the boys participating. It 
does promote vocational agriculture, but 
in a different light than that of showing a 
grand champion calf, hog, or lamb. 
Shows have a definite place in the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture, but it 
should be remembered that each type 
has a definite purpose or purposes. 


The annual potato show for Future 
Farmers in West Central Michigan was 
held at Greenville on October 30. The 
show is an educational affair and includes 
(a) demonstrations (b) exhibits pertain- 


_ing to cultural or marketing practices, 


and potato grading, and (c) samples of 
market potatoes and certified seed grown 
by individual members or in group un- 
dertakings. 
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Livestock Shows in Texas 


R. LANO BARRON, State Supervisor, Austin, Texas 


Our opinion has 
changed regarding 
livestock — shows. 
Until a few years 
ago we thought the 
average farm boy 
should not partici- 
pate in them. To- 
day, the majority 
of teachers of agri- 
culture and staff 
members in Texas 
are looking more 
favorably on the 
feeding and fitting 
of livestock for shows. Surely, there is 
considerable good in anything that 
thrives like stock shows. Maybe, we are 
alone as a state in our thinking; maybe 
we are one among many. But whatever 
the picture, we are glad to pass on to 
others some of our experiences and think- 
ing on the subject. 

Unquestionably, livestock shows have 
increased in number and size. Our state 
shows are averaging more than 600 beef- 
calf entries alone, and the big majority of 
these are owned and exhibited by Future 
Farmers. Local project shows have 
sprung up in even the smallest rural com- 
munities where as many as 75 beef-calf 
entries have been noted. 

In the sheep and goat country local 
shows have increased proportionately, 
and many departments have erected 
feeding barns to house as many as several 
hundred head of lambs. 

The hog shows have kept pace with 
those of other types of livestock, and 
enormous increases in showing capons 
and turkeys have been made. 


What's Increased the Popularity of Shows? 


Offhand, one would think that the 
many incentives accruing during the past 
few years were born of the generosity of 
civic-minded citizens who were trying to 
stimulate and encourage production for 
the war effort. However, a closer look in 
our state reveals that a considerable num- 
ber have been added since the boisterous 
emergence of the atomic bomb. 

In the first place, the substantial sale 
price of all show animals in all the shows 
has attracted many exhibitors. Out of 
this added list it is to be expected that a 
high percent are relatively inexperienced 
in fitting and showing. Even many of the 
instructors are amateurs. However, they 
have not been disappointed so far because 
even “‘sifted”’ entries have sold for a good 
profit. 

In the second place, there has been the 
incentive—always challenging—of tak- 
ing home a small fortune by showing a 
winner. Originally this hope rested only 
in the possibility of showing a grand 
champion, but now that attraction ex- 
tends well into the blue and red ribbon 
winners. 

Another material incentive of late has 
been the ‘‘scramble calf” idea. Business- 
men, farmers, and ranchers give top- 
quality feeder calves to the show. The 
show, in turn, permits twice as many 
boys to enter the arena with these calves, 
and when a boy catches a calf he becomes 
its owner. 

He is expected to prepare the calf for 
show one year from then, at which time 


R. L. Barron 


he gets a good price for his calf, attrac- 
tive prizes, and much other recognition. 
Of late, a $2,000 scholarship has been 
added at one show for the boy who 
makes the best record with what he has 
to work. This is in addition to the giving 
away of 150 calves. 


The Good Points 


It is generally considered good for the 
boy so long as he makes money out of his 
feeding program and understands why 
and how. Generally it is considered true 
that boys with feeder projects wind up 
their vocational agriculture work with 


“cash-in-hand”’ only, but this isn’t n:c- « 
essarily true. In fact, when it is true, cne 
will find that in all probability the teach- 
er has not led the boy into a thoro und«-r- 
standing. Frequently, however, the prof- 
its from feeding go into breeding anima!s. 
This is good, because it means we «re 
training boys—not calves. We are helping 
them to get established in farming quick- 
ly, and thru good experience. 

Not all of the show-ring support has 
been for fat animals. Increasing interst 
is being shown in the exhibition of breed- 
ing animals by farm boys, as evidenced 


' by the Hill Country Show at Kerrville, 


Texas. This is a seven-county show in a 
diversified ranching country. For this 
year 1,050 entries have been made. This 
represents participation of about half 
the high-school boys in those counties, 
and about 90 percent of the entries are 


This Future Farmer took home a very sizable amount in premiums from shows in one 
year. Others have been paid well during the past five years in striving for similar awards 


This champion pen of hogs was fed and exhibited by the Future Farmer in the picture. 

This is one of dozens of major show championships won by members of his chapter 

during the past few years. As a result there are more registered hog breeders in his home 
county than in any other county in the state 
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pal by Pee Paani a Detroit Fat-Stock Show and Sale 


evact count of the breeding animals en- 

tered has not been made, two-thirds of Photos by Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education 
the $900 prizes go to breeding classes. 
This is in addition to $850 in cash and 
sc .olarship awards for the exhibitors of 
the top animals of the different types of 
lisestock and for showmanship. Most of 
these are usually won by exhibitors of 
breeding animals. 

While there is considerable appre- 
hension about the “bubble bursting,” 
some of the staff members “hit the nail 
oi the head” when they pointed out re- 
cently that those who were in the busi- 
ness would be better informed than those 
merely wanting to get started. Some re- 
cession is expected to occur, but it is ex- 
pected to be less because of there now 
being so many shows in existence. This 
is based on the thinking that the ex- 
hibitors can be guided by their local 
shows. Considerable selling already takes 
place at the local shows, and still more at 
the district and regional shows. The closer 
to home sales are made, the less the ex- 
hibitor can afford to sell for. 

Too, a number of bigger buyers are 
giving increased support to the sales at 


local and district shows, because of their Grading steers into market grades at Michigan Future Farmer Fat Stock Show and Sale, 
recognition of the advantages of the fa- —_ Detroit, Michigan. Here shown are a livestock commission man and Professor George 
vorable publicity they get. To bring Branaman, of Michigan State College, who are doing the grading. Premiums are based 


added recognition to these smaller shows on market grades; there are no grand champions 
and sales, The Future Farmer, our state 


publication, carries a calendar of shows 
and sales. And of course the big buyers 
are on the mailing list. 


Helps Vocational Agriculture Service, 
F in General 


It has been thoroly demonstrated to 
the personnel in our service that voca- 
tional agriculture derives many benefits 
from the fine relations established thru 
our contacts with the civic-minded busi- 
nessmen, ranchers, and farmers who help 
with shows. These are the men who are 
in a position to further the cause of our 
program, and yet we have not been able 
to get the story of our work over to them 
except thru the course of the livestock 
shows. These men are naturally busy and 
our puny efforts in publicity have been 
so overshadowed by other agencies that 
they were unaware of our existence. 

Too, once these fellows get some 
money invested in our program, even 
tho it be in the calf donated to a student An F.F.A. member at the Michigan Future Farmer Fat Stock Show and Sale has just 
of vocational agriculture, they become described how he raised this group of choice market lambs. Professor George Brown, 
conscious of the name of our service. of Michigan State College, is adding further comments and suggestions 
There is the human interest that has been 
established in our work thru their connec- 
tion with the boy. Then, last but not 
least, men who have money are those 
who are interested in the “stuff” and are 
“money conscious.”” They are interested 
in seeing what happens to their money 
that bought the boy a calf. They own a 
share in vocational agriculture. It be- 
comes their program. 

This point should not be brushed off 
lightly. Some may consider that this is a 
poor way to further our program; that 
we are making the farm boy “foot the 
bill,” but they should keep in mind that 
this participation is based on the fact 
that the boy’s own personal interests 
must be looked, after first. If we can do 
this and at the same time pave the way 
for making vocational agriculture avail- 
able to every farm boy, then we are kill- 
ing two birds with one stone. We may 
need thus to conserve our ammunition in An F.F.A. member at the Michigan Future Farmer Fat Stock Show and Sale is telling 
view of the obstacles that no doubt lie the members from various schools how he raised this litter of choice market hogs. All 
ahead. livestock are later sold thru regular market channels 
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Farmer Glasses 


Veterans Train to Farm in Georgia 


J. LAMAR BRANCH, Special Supervisor Veterans Farm Training, Tifton, Georgia 


Certainly a veteran just starting in the 
business of farming represents an indi- 
vidual who needs guided learning in his 
chosen vocation. He not only needs, but 
is diligently seeking this training. To 
meet this need the Veterans Administra- 
tion under the provisions of the GI Bill 
of Rights signed a contract with the 
Georgia Department of Education where- 
by the Vocational Education Division is 
offering farm-training courses thru the 
local agricultural departments of the 
state, with special veteran instructors. 
This program consequently becomes a 
definite part of the local school program. 
Regular teachers of agriculture and 
teachers of Veterans Farm Training 
work very cooperatively in putting over 
the program. 

The Veterans Farm Training program 
in Georgia officially began February 25, 
1946. We now have 122 classes in opera- 
tion with a total enrollment of 2,196. 
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Old house on farm operated by C 
at Metter, Georg 


Since the above tabulations were made, 
28 teachers have been trained and will go 
on the job in a few days. We hope to be 
able to reach all veterans in the state who 
definitely plan to farm and can profit by 
the training. 

In light of a sound philosophy of vo- 
cational education we try to place this 
program on a sound basis with certain 
entrance requirements. First of all, we re- 
quire the veteran trainee to have full 
managerial responsibility of a farm. This 
is accomplished by a farm agreement 
entered into by the trainee, teacher, and 
landlord. A veteran not having mana- 
gerial responsibility would be unable to 
put those practices into operation which 
he intelligently thought thru and con- 
cluded to be best. If managerial respon- 
sibility is secured, the veteran farmer has 
freedom of action and may execute prac- 
tices as he sees best. The farm setup plus 
training represents full-time employment. 

To insure a veteran’s having a farming 
operation large enough, together with 
his training program, to be classed as full 


harley Hendrix, veteran trainee 
ia. In addition to operating a general farm during 
1946, Charley found time io replace the house 


time and to insure absolute managerial 
responsibility, an advisory committee has 
been set up in each county to review all 
farm agreements and programs of appli- 
cants. This committee is usually com- 
posed of representatives from all agri- 
cultural agencies with three to five 
farmers included. This committee care- 
fully examines each farm situation from 
the standpoint of representing a basis of 
a training program. Applicants passing 
have their agreements signed by the 
chairman of the advisory committee. 
They are then officially enrolled in the 
Veterans Farm Training program. 


Results Must Be Justified 


It is pointed out to the veteran from 
the beginning, that this program cannot 
be justified on the basis of subsistence 
($65 or $90 per month), but can only 
be justified from the point of view of a 
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father and brother 


real training program. It is further 
pointed out that the trainee has certain 
responsibilities in making this a real 
training program. Some of these are: (1) 
interest in farming backed up by a farm 
agreement as a good basis of training, 
(2) veteran should be at each class period 
and on time, (3) veteran should have an 
open mind to learn on a problem-solving 
basis, and (4) put into practice on in- 
dividual farm those things decided to be 
sound and good in class. 

The veteran receives a minimum of 
200 hours organized class instruction and 
96 hours individual supervision on the 
farm by the teacher per year. The farm 
serving as a laboratory, the veteran re- 
ceives an additional 40 to 50 hours per 
week of training. The instructional pro- 
gram is based on the niaking and putting 
into operation of the farm plan. We 
think of the farm plan as a vital part of 
our farm training. The veteran trainees 
are extremely interested in setting up 
farm plans including farming type, crops, 
and livestock for home use and sale, soil- 


New house constructed by Charley Hendrix with assistance by his 
. The trainee made his own concrete blocks and 
sawed the lumber from timber on the farm 
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building practices, home improvements, 
and financial assistance. With the train- 
ing received together with the subsistence 
paid, the veteran should become well 
established in farming. We think the 
effectiveness of this program can be 
measured 3, 4, 5 years from now by the 
results obtained on the farms of the 
trainees and by their ability to solve their 
own problems. 

Well-qualified teachers are secured as 
instructors. Before going on the job, the 
prospective teacher is sent to the Uni- 
versity of Georgia for a_week’s short 
course. Here under the difection of the 
teacher-training staff the teacher becomes 
thoroly familiar with the problems con- 
fronting an instructor of veterans farm 
training. 

After going on the job, the teacher 
continues to receive help. Two special 
supervisors in the state work with the 
veterans instructors individually. Each 
month or two the teachers are called to- 
gether by districts and clinics in such 
subjects as farm machinery, livestock, 
farm crops, concrete work, painting, 
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lubrication, and farm accounting. At 
these meetings problems confronting the 
teachers are discussed. 

We believe it takes the cooperation of 
trainees, teachers, and all concerned to 
put this program over. All the agricul- 
tural agencies have contributed toward 
the success of the training. As a goal, we 
hope to be able to train a group of intel- 
ligent and well-established farmers who 
will make for solidity of citizenry in 
Georgia as well as thruout the nation. 


The first forestry industry-sponsored 
camp in east Texas was held during the 
past summer. Field work was given in 
tree identification, timber measuring, 
thinning, marketing and harvesting, 
woodland grazing, tree planting, and 
fire protection. The camp was held under 
the direction of the Texas Forest Service, 
with the Texas Extension Service and the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
cooperating. 
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Meat Processing in the Earle, 
Arkansas School 
BENNY HODGES,‘Teacher, Earle, Arkansas 


THE shortage of food brought on by the 
war has afforded an opportunity to edu- 
cate farmers of this delta community in 
the value of a live-at-home program. In 
this section cotton has always been king 
with little thought given to producing 
food or feed crops. 

The processing of fruits, vegetables, 
and meats by the school began with the 
donation of canning equipment under 
the program of Food Production War 
Training. A one-unit steam system was 
set up for canning which proved to be too 
small; so another unit was added. The 
canning program was successful to the 
extent that farmers urged a complete 
meat-processing unit be added in 1945 
which would include slaughtering and 
curing, as well as canning of meats. At 
present, contracts are being let to install 
300 frozen-food lockers which will make 
our plant even more complete. 


which it is exhausted to 180 degrees, 
sealed, and processed at 10 pounds of 
pressure for 60 minutes. This is a lower 
pressure and less time than recommend- 
ed, but the low pressure makes for a 
more palatable product and no spoilage 
has resulted so far. However, prechilling 
of carcass at 36 degrees is very important 
as well as keeping carcasses clean in 
order to process at these temperatures. 
Pork to be cured is cut into hams, shoul- 
ders, and bacons, and the hams and 
shoulders stitch pumped with 114 ounces 
of 85 degree pickle per pound of meat, 
using an electric meat pump. This is an 
important operation and one in which 
sanitation is most important. A dirty 
pump or contaminated pickle can cause a 
whole batch of meat to spoil while in the 
smokehouse. However, if used properly, 
practically no spoilage will occur. Since 
using the pumping method, we have 


Cutting and processing meats in the school cannery at Earle, Arkansas 


The plant now consists of a two-unit 
steam cannery, a curing room that will 
curé 40,000 pounds of pork per month, a 
chill room that will cool 4,500 pounds of 
meat per day, a steam-heated smoke- 
house, and a slaughter room which has a 
capacity of 35 hogs per day. The slaugh- 
ter room is equipped with track scales, 
hoists, overhead tracks, and a_ steam- 
heated scalding vat. The slaughtering 
and curing facilities are being financed by 
fees charged for use of the equipment. 


Processing Procedure 


All hogs and beef are scheduled at least 
a week ahead with hogs being slaugh- 
tered two days each week and beef two 
days. Beeves are stunned, stuck, and then 
hoisted by hind leg for a good bleed, while 
hogs are stuck and then hoisted. This in- 
sures a good bleed and is one of the most 
important operations, especially in cur- 
ing hogs. Beef is usually chilled down to 
38 degrees, and pork to 34 degrees before 
cutting. Beef to be canned is boned out 
and cut into steaks, roasts, and stew 
meats, and packed raw into cans after 
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lost only one joint in the last 12 months. 

All pieces of meat are weighed sepa- 
rately and weights recorded on a card 
which has the farmers name and a num- 
ber which is assigned to him. This num- 
ber is also branded on each piece of his 
meat with an electric branding iron, in 
order to identify it as it is being wrapped. 

One-half ounce of salt per pound of 
meat is weighed out and rubbed on joints 
when placed in the curing room. After 
four days, 44 ounce per pound is weighed 
out and the joints rubbed again. Bacons 
receive one application of 34 ounce per 
pound. The weighing of salt according to 
exact weight of meat is most important if 
uniformity is to be maintained. There is 
no danger of oversaltiness or of getting 
too little salt if this method is used, and 
this is most important from the standpoint 
of quality in cured meat. We use a good, 
commercial sugar cure since we have 
been unable to obtain sugar. 


Curing Bacon 


Bacons are cured one day per pound 
and joints 144 days per pound at 36-37 
degrees. This time of curing is shorter 
than recommended but has proved very 
successful in our plant. 

After meat has cured the proper length 
of time, it is brought out and washed and 
soaked in cold, running water; bacons 
1% hours, and hams and shoulders three 
hours. This removes surplus salt and 
makes meat take a clear brown smoke 
without salt burns. After removing from 
the soaking vat, joints and bacons are 
fastened on hooks and hung in the smoke- 
house, which is steam-heated to maintain 
a temperature of 120 degrees. Smoke is 
circulated by an electric fan so that meat 
will smoke uniformly. The meat is smoked 
with hickory wood about 48 hours at 
which time it is usually a medium straw 
color. The meat is then allowed to cool 
after which it is wrapped in parchment 
and joints placed in paper bags, while 
bacons are wrapped again in brown 
paper. 

Lard and sausage are also made in the 
plant. Lard is cut off skins, ground, and 
placed in large steam kettles to be ren- 
dered. It is cooked at 40-pound steam 
pressure until cracklings become brown 
and sink to the bottom of the kettle. The 


A view of the wrapping and storage room of the Earle food-processing plant. 
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lard is then strained, poured into No. 10 
cans and sealed while still warm. This 
keeps out light and air and prevents ran- 
cidity. This is a popular size container 
since most of the lard will be used from 
can before it ages. Sausage is ground and 
seasoned to suit each customer’s taste. 

Meat curing has been our most popu- 
lar service with farmers, since the temper- 
atures this far south are not uniformly 
low enough to cure meat successfully. 
Also, most farmers would rather cure 
their meat one hog at a time, rather than 
cure the year’s supply during the winter. 
Another popular feature of our plant is 
the one-stop service rendered. A farmer 
can bring his hog or beef to our plant, 
have it slaughtered, processed, lard and 
sausage made, and carry it all home 
ready to eat. 

In the preceding paragraphs meat 
processing has been described in detail, 
while nothing has been said of the educa- 
tional features. 

A canning center at the school was a 
very novel thing at the beginning of this 
program. Much groundwork was done 
by the home economics and teachers of 
agriculture thru evening schools and 
thru classes in Food Production War 
Training among whites and Negroes to 
encourage production of food. Meetings 
were held in rural schools, churches, and 
in the local high school. Each spring, 
meetings are held in preparation for 
summer canning, and each year finds 
more and more farmers, both white and 
Negro coming to our plant to do their 
canning. 


Instruction by Supervisor 


During the canning season an expert 
supetvisor instructs in the use of proper 
methods so as to maintain a high quality 
of products. Meat cutting is demonstrat- 
ed, as well as the proper use of knives and 
tools. Sanitation is employed thru the 
use of chlorine solution and live steam. 
The plant furnishes a laboratory for the 
study of diseases and parasites of live- 
stock, the losses due to improper hand- 
ling, and of type, condition, and dressing 
percentages. All-day students are given a 
course in meats, as well as instruction in 
other jobs on livestock production in 
which animals themselves are used. Vet- 
erans classes help kill hogs and beef for 
each other, while studying butchering 
and the processing of meats. Two veter- 
ans are being given on-the-job training to 
become all-round butchers. 

In meat processing we use commercial 
methods insofar as we have the equip- 
ment to do so. It has been a means of ob- 
taining a market for farmers selling their 
livestock. Meat markets bought their 
meats readily when they saw our stamp 
on the carcass, since our methods of sani- 
tation and butchering have been rated 
excellent by the State Department of 
Health. 

The plant keeps several people em- 
ployed all the time to help farmers with 
their processing and to process for those 
who do not have time to do their own. 
That farmers are becoming interested in 
food production and conservation is 
shown by the fact that more of them are 
using the plant facilities each year. The 
quality of vegetables, fruits, and animals 
to be processed is improving. They save 
the best hogs and beeves to kill for home 
use instead of marketing them, and make 
special provisions to grow the best for 
their own use. 


How Can We Keep 
Veterans Interested? 


VERNON V. LUTHER, Teacher, 
Neponset, Illinois 


VETERANS are 
answering the call 
to education with 
a zest similar to 
their answer to the 
call to arms. But 
are they students? 
I believe that many 
teachers assume 
that they are, and 
thus plan a system- 
atic and inclusive 
two- or four-year 
course in agricul- 
ture for he On- Vemon V. Luther 
the-Farm Training Program. Such a 
course may be very educational and 
supply a lot of information on agricul- 
ture. It may also be presented satisfac- 
torily by the use of problem discussion, 
questioning, movies, lecturing, and the 
like. The best teacher, with a well- 
planned course, may not succeed in cap- 
tivating the interest of the veterans even 
with these proved methods of adult 
teaching. Why? Probably because the 
veteran’s need has not been satisfied. The 
average veteran is a person whose prime 
interest is getting established in life, and 
whose basic need is money. To satisfy 
this need he has a more important need 
which is information on how to do his job 
efficiently or, in other words, ‘‘Voca- 
tional Training.” 

Need I say more then, that it is es- 
sential to include vocational training in 


We have felt that the strongest point 
we have to keep up progress in food pres- 
ervation is to improve quality, and this 
has been our goal. When the farmer real- 
izes that he can produce better things at 
home than he can buy, and produce 
them cheaper, he will become more self- 
sufficient. 

During the last few years very few of 
the farmers in this territory experienced 
any shortage of meat. In addition to 
serving this community we have served 
farmers from all over eastern Arkansas, 
many coming as far as 100 miles to get 


\meat cured. From January 1, to Novem- 


ber 1, 1946, we have slaughtered more 
than 450,000 pounds of meat, curing 
140,000 pounds of pork, and canning 
40,000 pounds of beef. Our total canning 
for the year 1946 exceeded 100,000 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, and meats. 
The number of farmers who use plant 
facilities has jumped from 100 in 1944 to 
over 1,700 in 1946. With the addition of 
the frozen-food lockers, the amount of 
food preserved will be greatly increased, 
as well as improved in quality. 

The school does not intend to compete 
with private enterprise. The small com- 
munity in which we are located does not 
offer profit inducement enough to busi- 
ness for it to render these much-needed 
services. We try to cooperate with those 
who operate food plants or contemplate 
such an enterprise. Many locker and 
curing-plant managers come to our 
school to study our methods and we give 
them the full benefit of our experience, 
for which they are grateful. 
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our course planning for veterans? (f 
what should our On-the-Farm traini g 
consist? How to plant corn? How to ce- 
horn cattle? How to harvest hay? Sor ie 
one might answer, “That is the farmc r- 
trainer’s job.”” And I believe it is, exce ot 
when the farmer-trainer cannot show 
the veteran how. Then it is the teache:’s 
job to determine what the farmer- 
trainer’s do not train the veterans to do 
on the farm. The instructor can obtain 
this information during the two-hour 
monthly visit. When he finds that a cer- 
tain skill is lacking and needed, then ‘ie 
can plan his teaching course so as to in- 
clude it. 

Our problem is how to give vocational 
training so that the veterans remain in- 
terested, with the final result that they 
learn something that will help them 
become better farm operators. 

The armed services trained these men 
for new vocations in a short time and 
did a good job of it. Can we do the 
same? Must we do the same? Many of 
these boys are already doing the job so 
they need the help now. 


Interest Techniques 


I will list the techniques that have 
been used with the Neponset Veteran’s 
course in vocational agriculture and 
have resulted in a great deal of interest 
and learning. 

A. Field trips: Much can be gained by 
visiting three or four farms which are 
up to date in some phase of farming such 
as raising livestock, soil conservation, 
and building repair. This affords an op- 
portunity for the veterans to see practices 
that are successful, and at the same time 
the owner of the farm can tell how and 
why he is carrying on such practices. 

B. Demonstrations: These can be pre- 
sented at school, in the shop, or on the 
farm. Skills such as castration, culling, 
and machine repair, can be taught. 
Again the veteran has a chance to see 
how the job is done, and also has a chance 
to actually do it. 

C. Veteran participation: Besides the 
class discussion, veterans like to tell what 
they are doing or how to do something. 
They may be assigned a topic, or called 
upon to report on something they are 
doing, a meeting they attended or place 
they have been. 

D. Combined farm visits: I have often 
called up a veteran and said, “‘I am going 
to mark some hogs over at John’s, would 
you like to go along?” Many skills can be 
taught this way such as farm selection, 
castration, sampling corn, selecting live- 
stock, building repair, etc. 

E. Farmer-trainer night: The farmer- 
trainers or the agricultural council have 
been called in for a class discussion. A 
panel discussion problem works well for 
this. These experienced farmers bring 
out a lot of information that is needed by 
the veterans. 

F. Trained technicians: A skilled per- 
son such as a veterinarian, conservation- 
ist, or banker, can often put on a demon- 
stration or do a better and more interest- 
ing job of vocational training in the re- 
spective skills, than the teacher. 

G. Films: These are probably the least 
effective for vocational training unless 
they are the slide type which can be 
shown while the job is being done. In 
general, movies are too entertaining, even 
tho they do teach by sight. An occasional 
moving picture does add to the interest 
of the class. 
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Veterans Farm Training at Fallon, Nevada 


L. C. SCHANK, Teacher 


"TWENTY-ONE veterans are enrolled 
for the institutional on-farm training pro- 
gram at the Churchill County High 
School, Fallon, Nevada. This program 
provides 200 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion or off-farm instruction per year, and 
100 hours of individual instruction on the 
farm per year to those veterans operating 
their own farms. Veterans working on 
approved farms are receiving 200 hours 
of off-farm instruction and 50 hours of 
individual instruction per year. 

Of the 21 veterans enrolled, 10 are 
farm owners, 6 are working in partner- 
ship, 2 are farm renters, and 3 are farm 
laborers with an objective of becoming 
established in farming. 

This training program was started on 
August 6 under the supervision and di- 
rection of L. C. Schank, instructor of 
vocational agriculture, and Charlie 
Miller. Classes are being conducted two 
nights a week for two hours each night. 
The subjects taught are based on the in- 
dividual needs of the veterans. Farm 
surveys were completed on each veteran’s 
farm. Cropping and livestock enterprises 
listed under the farm survey were the 
basis for making out an individual train- 
ing outline for each veteran enrolled. 
During the class discussions which are 
conducted by conference procedure 
standard or approved practices are de- 
cided upon, so that every individual will 
understand how best to carry out each 
job encountered in his farming program. 


What Veterans Are Doing 
Three of these young men are working 


into the dairy business with the objective 
of producing Grade A milk for the Reno 


market; one veteran has already achieved » 


this objective and, in addition, has pur- 
chased several more good cows; and the 
other two are in the process of building 
Grade A dairy barns. 

Three veterans are going into the beef- 
cattle business, two have poultry enter- 
prises, and the remainder are preparing 
for general farming which includes dairy- 
ing, swine production, poultry, beef, and 
the crops necessary to feed these animals. 

Farm shopwork will come in for its 
major share of instruction. Many of the 
veterans have already built up good 
home farm shops with electric welding 
machines a part of the shop equipment; 
group meetings will be conducted for 
three to five veterans where machinery 
can be pooled and worked on to good 
advantage. Additional individual in- 
struction will be given in the school farm 
shop during the winter months. 


Speakers Provided 


Several classes have been made more 
interesting and educational by using 
specialists from the University of Nevada 
at Reno and the experimental station in 
Fallon, in addition to successful farmers 
in the local community. Professor V. E. 
Scott of the University of Nevada spent 
one full evening discussing the Nevada 
farm recard book which is being used by 

_ all the veterans. 

Forrest Willhite, superintendent of the 
Fallon Experiment Farm, discussed the 
results of alfalfa experiments and pointed 
out advantages and disadvantages during 
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Veterans at Fallon studying alfalfa varieties 

and result of green manuring. Forrest Will- 

hite, Experimental Station Superintendent, 
explaining results of tests 


one meeting. Charlie Frey, one of the 
successful beef producers in the local 
community, was used to good advantage 
by having him discuss methods which 
had worked out to best advantage on his 
farm. 

Dr. Grant T. Woodward, local vet- 
erinarian, spent one meeting discussing 
the major animal diseases found in the 
local community. Royal Young, a local 
butcher, directed the group discussion 
on meats and grading. Thomas Pflum, 
the local dairy cow inseminator, brought 
in his equipment and answered questions 
pertaining to artificial breeding. 


Work Not Confined to Classroom 


Seeing is believing; so the class has 
been taken on three field trips where 
they had a chance to observe outstanding 
farming practices which could be ap- 
plied to their own farming programs. 

One-half day was spent in visiting the 
experimental farm where Mr. Willhite 
showed the veterans about 20 varieties of 
alfalfa growing in the field. Corn tests 
and permanent pastures were discussed. 

Other field trips have been made to 
study Grade A dairy barns and beef- 
cattle ranches. These field trips provide 
the group with many ideas that are usable 
on their own farms and prevent many 
costly mistakes. 


Plan Cooperative Buying 


In order to get the most out of their 
instructional program, this group has 
organized, elected officers, set up a pro- 
gram of work, established dues of 50 
cents per month in order to carry out the 
social activities, and at present is con- 
sidering buying a carload of concen- 
trates in order to save money and raise 
better beef cattle. 

According to L. C. Schank, director 
of the veterans farm training program, 
and Charlie Miller, instructor, this group 
of young farmers are very much in- 
terested in agriculture. They want to 
learn better methods of farming and are 
rapidly putting into practice on their 
farms what they learn in these meetings, 
field trips, and home farm instruction. 


During the past year 94 chapters and 
1,279 F.F.A. members in Georgia par- 
ticipated in a state-wide pasture-im- 
provement contest. 


, Wisconsin 

Has Active Young 
Farmers Association 
CHARLES JENKINS, Class Member 


Many people in 
this day and age 
are expressing con- 
cern over the fact 
that such a large 
number of farm 
boys leave the farm 
for more attractive 
urban employ- 
ment. Yet many of 
these same people 
fail to realize the 
importance of agricultural education in 
keeping farm youth “down on the farm.” 

Agricultural education is a strong in- 
fluence in creating a deeper interest and 
love for farming. Great strides have been 
made in this respect in the past few years. 
The 4-H and Future Farmer organiza- 
tions have done a magnificent job in 
training school-age farm children. How- 
ever, there is a great need for furthering 
this education after school days are over. 

Because they felt this need, 15 young 
farmers met with W. T. Reese, the in- 
structor of vocational agriculture in 
Seymour, Wisconsin, three years ago and 
organized the Young Men’s Agricultural 
Association of Seymour. A constitution 
was drawn up which included 10 aims 
and purposes. Typical of these are: 
pa . To create a greater love for country 
ife 
_ 2. To improve urban and rural rela- 
tions 

3. To strengthen the faith of young 
men in the future of agriculture 

4. To practice farming on a practical 
basis 

A new slate of officers is elected each 
year. They make up the executive com- 
mittee which meets with Mr. Reese to 
plan the program of work. A course of 
study and social activities is mapped out 
for the entire year. All decisions and plans 
made by the executive committee must 
be approved by a majority vote. Today 
group enrollment is more than doubled. 


Charles Jenkins 


Two Meetings Each Month 


Meetings which are held twice a month 
are divided into three parts: study period, 
business meeting, and social hour. 

Organized social activities play an 
important part in the Y.M.A.A. The 
annual formal harvest ball, which is the 
highlight of the year’s social activity is 
looked forward to by the community. 

Social life, however, is not the main 
goal of the Y.M A.A. It has undertaken 
the study of several different subjects, 
such as: care and feeding of the dairy 
herd, orchard management, improved 
methods of crop production, and the use 
of fertilizers. 

This year a home-beautification contest 
was launched. Prizes were awarded to 
members who improved the appearance 
of their farms to the greatest extent. 

In the early months of 1945 the club 
began a study on how a young man 
should get started farming for himself. 
To get a better understanding of the 
question, the association asked repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Land Bank to 
address meetings. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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S. S$. SUTHERLAND 


Professional 


B. C. LAWSON 


Farmings’ New Horizons 


R. W. GREGORY, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education 


F ARMING is 
land and people. 
Land and people 
in proper propor- 
tions mean food; 
and food perhaps 
is the most im- 
portant single ma- 
terial asset a peo- 
ple can __ possess. 
That is by way of 
saying that those 
of you who are en- 
gaged in agricul- R. W. Gregory 
tural education 

that has as its primary function the serv- 
ing of people who live upon and work 
the land are engaged in the most impor- 
tant and challenging educational ad- 
venture afoot today. 


Determining Usefulness of Land 


It goes without saying that the most 
important element in this two-tone com- 
bination is man himself. For in the final 
analyses it is the caliber of the man that 
determines the usefulness of the land. In 
the interest of the well-being of all people 
then, it becomes imparative that every 
condition be set for fair and honest con- 
sideration to be given to the occupational 
opportunities in farming by men and 
women able and willing to deal success- 
fully with its manifold difficulties and 
complexities. Farming manned by people 
less able eventually points the long shad- 
ow of failure and hunger across the lives 
of the whole people of the nation. Not 
only do they fail to produce, even under 
average circumstances, but will also lose, 
never more to be regained, the very basic 
resources for production, the land, upon 
which and by which they live. Upon 
leadership and service such as you repre- 
sent here rests the destiny of a nation to- 
day. How well you do your job today 
spells the length and level of living for 
countless numbers tomorrow and _for- 
ever. How long the land lasts depends 
largely upon the practices men follow 
who farm it; be they practices dictated by 
intelligence or its lack; be they practices 
efficient or inefficient; be they practices 
of tradition or science—and to spell out 
how long the land lasts circumscribes 
the life of man upon it. 

Last week I rode the train thru some 
of your states. We rolled across the valleys 
and around the hills, and each time we 
passed thru a cut I took particular pains 
to note the depth of the topsoil as it 
showed on the profile before me. I 
shudder to think how thin is the margin 
between plenty and poverty. 

Last summer I left the orchard planta- 
tion to walk across my neighbor’s fields. 
I climbed the fence and stood in the 
fence row for a contemplative moment 


*Address delivered before Agriculture Education Sec- 
tion, American Vocational Association, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, December 5, 1946. 


and then walked down onto the land 
below. Please notice that I said “down 
onto the land below.” That fence row 
was the only part of my neighbor’s land 
that has been blessed with a protective 
covering for the last 50 years, and as a 
consequence the original topsoil was 
still there. But that adjoining field had 
literally lost its face. I wondered how 
much more it could lose and still be pro- 
ductive at all. When the last inch of top- 
soil has vanished, there will be no more; 
and the subsoil and shale underneath 
will not in all likelihood produce food at 
all economically. If you and I as city men 
have to pay the real cost of producing 
food on that kind of land, we certainly 
face some hungry days; and as that land 
runs out a darkened future. 

Last October I visited a farm of an old 
friend and acquaintance. We took a walk 
in the afternoon, as farmers are wont to 
do. He is elderly and I have known him a 
long time. Most of his farming he has to 
leave to others, and his spiral of produc- 
tion is running down. They still plant 
their cultivated crops up and down the 
slope; he was growing open-pollinated 
corn; no fertilizer was being used; no 
small grain as cover crops were being 
planted; only cultivated legumes were 
being grown; the roof to the corncrib 
leaked; without doubt he was feeding 
shotes that were full of worms, and I 
could go on at length. 

Yes, farming is land and people work- 
ing together; or working against them- 
selves and wasting away the current and 
long-time resources of this nation of ours 
for possible improved standards of living. 
Our welfare rests basically upon our 
ability to make of one an efficient func- 
tionary that the other might be saved, so 
that unborn generations might still have 
a chance to live. 

The quality of ability possessed by the 
men and women who farm in America 
during the next two generations will 
have more to do with the utlimate destiny 
of this country than any other single 
social or political factor. Not only will 
that determine the disposition of our 
priceless heritage, the soil, but with the 
same ability and understanding make 
determinations and exercise judgment in 
other barely less-important areas of life 
and living. 


Matching Men and Farms 


What I am saying to you is that I 
know of no more important problem than 
that implied in the title of a bulletin our 
office published a few years ago, ‘‘Match- 
ing Men and Farms.” Perhaps the best 
criterion we could devise for evaluating 
our accomplishments in agricultural ed- 
ucation would be one that has in it ele- 
ments to show to what extent men and 
farms, people and land have been 
brought together in an appropriate and 
satisfactory manner. To what extent 


would such an evaluation be fair? 

Time was when there was a high corre- 
lation between a farmer’s economic si:c- 
cess at least and his independecne of in- 
dividual action. No longer is that so true. 
Generally, only as he is able and willing 
to cooperate and work with others \. jl] 
he find himself in a position of mastery 
over an ever-increasing number of prob- 
lems that perplex and bedevil him. This 
is true not only in an economic and a 
productive sense, but also as it relates to 
other of his life activities. Working with 
his community there are developed rich 
resources for living that can neither be 
bought with economic goods nor be had 
by individual effort. They are priceless 
and unattainable except as they grow 
out of cooperative human relationship. 
Working with his community there come 
to be group attitudes and understandings 
which when made to implement policy 
and practice go so far in adding up for 
effective living as to make pale by com- 
parison the accomplishements possible 
from individual effort. Life becomes 
richer and fuller because neighbors and 
friends of neighborhood and community 
share in all of its problems and activities. 


Developing Understandings of Farming and 
Farm Family Living 


To deal realistically with teaching in 
the field of cooperation and cooperative 
effort means to comprehend cooperation 
as something broader and more signifi- 
cant than that circumscribed by eco- 
nomic limitations. As a matter of fact, to 
rest the case for effectiveness in teaching 
cooperation upon economics gain ac- 
cruing from it is to lessen considerably its 
chances for success. One of the first steps 
we must take in our effort to resolve the 
difficulties faced in getting the right 
people onto the right land under favor- 
able circumstances is in the direction of 
developing a full understanding and 
knowledge of the place and importance 
of collective judgment and action when 
dealing with the basic and fundamental 
problems of farming and farm-family 
living. With that as a basis of under- 
standing and philosophy we may, with 
some confidence, approach our task along 
the following challenging routes: 

1. Implement procedures and techni- 
ques, adequately and effectively to the 
end that a fair appraisal may be made of 
occupational opportunities in farming by 
the able and intelligent youth of this 
land in order that there may be recruited 
to it a quality of citizenry capable of 
dealing with its basic and critical prob- 
lems of conservation production. 

2. Devise instruments and procedures, 
making it possible for youth of the capa- 
bilities needed, having made the decision 
to engage in the occupation, to 

a. Find appropriate occupational 
opportunities in farming. 

b. Evaluate their worth in terms of 
outcomes of farming and farm- 
family living that are necessary 
for a full and satisfying life. 

c. And make the initial moves 
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wherby entrance upon such an 
occupational opportunity be- 
comes a reality. 

3. Organize and conduct a program of 
educational service that will facilitate the 
development of a mastery of skill, judg- 
ment and understanding necessary for 
solving the technical problems of pro- 
ductivity on the farm and the social- 
civic problems of life in the community; 
the earmarks of which will likely include 
most of the following: 

(1) The service will be set up to serve 
all farm people who need such 
educational opportunities. It must 
reach masses if enough people are 
to benefiit from it to make such 
benefits react to the final interest 
and welfare of people everywhere. 

(2) The service must be continuous- 
ly available thruout the weeks and 
months and seasons of every year 
for the lifetime of need of every 
man there. 

(3) The service must be geared to 
the payment of immediate divid- 
ends with a guarantee of long- 
time investment returns, cumu- 
ulatively accruing both to the 
individual and society. In other 
words, if we would teach at all, 
we will only begin where we find 
our pupils. Immediate problems 
and interests demand immediate 
educational outcomes if sufficient 
holding power is to be generated 
to lay foundations and erect 
superstructures of understanding, 
knowledge and skill of a more en- 
during and fundamental char- 
acter. 

(4) The instructional program initial- 
ly must be intensively and 
specifically organized and con- 
ducted so that complete under- 
standing of direction and goal 
may be had by both teacher and 
pupils if such instruction is to be 
immediately productive. 

(5) The instruction should be under- 
taken in an intensely practical 
manner in its first instance. Few of 
us fear to deal with things we 
know, and with farm people 
practical things are old friends; 
‘*There is sense to that,”’ they say, 
as the practical comes into view; 
we find ourselves less handi- 
capped by starting with what 
makes sense. 

(6) Plan to get masterful and persua- 
sive teaching done. A teacher who 
possesses the know-how, demon- 
strable and sure, becomes an al- 
most absolute must in a program 
geared to reality, as this one 
must be, if desired outcomes are 
to be realized. He must be able 
himself to understand and solve 
the problems under consideration. 
Not only must that characterize 
him, but he must be able to im- 
press upon the people enrolled the 
fact that he has the knowledge 
and skill necessary for the job in 
hand. In other words they know 
he has the know-how. This calls 
for skill upon his part in the 
handling of persons and in the 
presentation of essential instruc- 
tional materials, and in the per- 
formance of the activities in- 
volved. 

There apparently is nothing more im- 

portant for conditioning the student for 
learning than the development of his 


confidence in the essential integrity and 
ability of the person doing the teaching. 
If the learner believes and has confidence 
in the man who teaches, the man who 
teaches holds the key for unlocking the 
learning capabilities of the learner. If the 
farmer enrolled believes that the one who 
is attempting to teach not only knows 
how, but can actually produce results in 
terms of growing farm commodities, then, 
if such are the essential commodities 
being sought, definite concrete results 
may be expected to flow from the teach- 
ing procedures used. The first law of 
teaching is readiness on the part of the 
learner to learn. Where immediate, con- 
crete learning ends are sought this be- 
comes crucial to success. 

(7) Agricultural education instruction 
must build respect for truth, if by 
truth we would be free—be uneasy 
lest a problem be solved without 
the benefit of truth already ex- 
pressed, at great loss and suffer- 
ing for him who must know if he 
is to succeed. Every day adds to 
the answers already found, and it 
becomes sheer folly and waste to 
learn them all over again the hard 
and expensive way. But first there 
must be respect in the minds and 
hearts of those who would profit 
most. Build respect for it by prov- 
ing it to be so—relate life activi- 
ties to proved facts. 

(8) Discover and utilize every avail- 
able resource for teaching. Other- 
wise we shall never have enough 
to do a decent job, principally 
because so many of those we need 
imperatively do not carry a price 
tag. They are not available unless 
you discover them and make 
them a part of what you are do- 
ing. Then they, being a part, can- 
not escape exerting a profound 
and beneficial influence upon the 
lives of learners in your care. 

(9) Plan for the development of cur- 
rent undertones that influence lev- 
els of living thru: 

a. Health appreciation and de- 
velopment. 

b. Increased standards of lit- 
eracy in the art of communi- 
cation and understanding. 

. Self-expression that leads to 
egoistic satisfactions if one is 
to build and retain respect 
for ones self. 

. Public-spirited activities that 
lead to developments in the 
common interest. 

. A sense of understanding of 
the sweetness and light in the 
world round about—har- 
mony in color, sound, and 
form that relaxes one’s body 
and meilows one’s heart. 

. Periods of relaxation and rest 
leading to a recreation for 
the whole of one’s person- 
ality. 

. Improved family relation- 
ships that grow naturally 
and normally out of healthy 
climates of social, civic, and 
economic atmosphere. 

. Father and son understand- 
ing that leads to close coop- 
erative endeavor provoca- 
tive of deep and satisfying re- 
lationships that come only 
thru such harmony of ideals, 
principles and _ practices. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Periodicals As 
Teaching Implements 


L. B. ROBINSON, Teacher, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


Our agricultural library includes 
over 50 agricultural periodicals, some 
general in their nature, while others are 
specialized but, in their entirety, cover- 
ing practically every phase of agriculture. 
A magazine rack holds about half of these 
periodicals while the rest are arranged on 
a reading table. Each magazine or paper 
has its place and is to be there except 
when in use. In other words, neither the 
reading table nor the rack are places 
where the periodicals are thrown promis- 
cuously. The most recent magazine or 
paper is at the front or the top of its re- 
spective group. It takes no longer to 
place them where they belong, and as a 
consequence of having them so placed 
no time is wasted in finding the periodical 
desired. 

Now, as to their utilization. They are 
available at all times for reference pur- 
poses. However, we set aside regular days 
for their use. On these days the members 
of the class choose their own periodicals, 
use as many as they care to use and select 
their reading material. It is handled in 
this way because we feel that each indi- 
vidual will choose to read in that phase of 
agriculture in which he is most interested. 
This seems to work much more satisfac- 
torily than assigning articles as we did in 
earlier days. 


Reading Periods 


The length of these reading periods 
varies, but they probably average close to 
an hour. During the reading periods, the 
members make notes on the important 
points treated in the articles which they 
have read. At the termination of the read- 
ing period each member of the class is 
called upon to stand and give an oral 
summary of his reading. 

We introduced one innovation which 
seems to have merit and which serves as 
an aid in obtaining maximum values from 
the reading periods. Previous to the start 
of reports, each member of the class is 
given a small sheet of paper. As the re- 
ports are called for, each student writes 
on his sheet the name of the member re- 
porting. At the close of the report, a 
mark is recorded by each other member 
of the class for the member reporting. 
They are asked, in recording the marks, 
to consider the value of the material re- 
ported, the amount of material reported, 
and the ease and interest displayed by 
the reporting student. The instructor has 
a similar sheet and records his marks 
based on the same points. This marking 
innovation centers the attention on the 
reporter and what he has to offer. 

Following each report a question and 
discussion period is allowed to clear up 
any questions regarding items which have 
been reported. 

You may be wondering what becomes 
of the marking papers held by the class 
members. They are turned in to the in- 
structor at the énd of the class periods. 
The total variations from the marks al- 
lowed by the instructor are determined 
and divided by the number marking. 
The average of the marks allowed for 
the reporting student will seldom vary as 
much as 5 percent from the mark allowed 
by the instructor. 
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Studies and Investigations 


E. B. KNIGHT 


Importance of Certain College Courses As 


Pre-employment Training for Prospective 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Teacher-Trainer, University of Hawaii 


Since the out- 
break of World 
War II, enroll- 
ment in agricultur- 
al teacher- training 
departments has 
been limited. Most 
of the young men 
who would have 
received training 
as teachers of vo- 
cational —agricul- 
ture have been in 
the armed services 
or have been en- 
gaged in defense activities. Many teacher- 
trainers, however, have made good use of 
this period of low enrollment by studying 
and revising their own curricula. In 
this connection, the results of a study re- 
cently completed at the University of 
Hawaii may be of interest. 

The Problem: \n this study an attempt 
was made to discover how important 
teachers of vocational agriculture con- 
sider certain college courses to be as pre- 
employment training for prospective 
teachers in this field in Hawaii. The 
study was based on the assumption that 
present and former teachers are well 
qualified to say which courses have been 
or would have been of value to them in 
their work. It was recognized, however, 
that the recommendation of teachers is 
only one of several factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing courses for the curri- 
culum in agricultural education. 

Procedure. The data presented below 
were obtained from present and former 
teachers of agriculture, all of whom were 
familiar with the demands made upon 
teachers of agriculture in Hawaii and 
with the work offered in the teacher- 
training institution. Included among 
the former teachers were a few men act- 
ing as principals of schools and several 
who were in the armed services, engaged 
as farmers, plantation officials, business- 
men, and teachers of other subjects. 

The teacher-trainer selected from each 
department of the University of Hawaii 
those courses that might be of interest or 
value to a trainee in agricultural educa- 
tion and arranged them in the form of a 
table. The title, semester hours of credit, 
and the department where offered were 
given for each course. Space was pro- 
vided where the teacher could check to 
show: (1) Whether he had completed the 
course, or a course of comparable con- 
tent, at this or some other teacher-train- 
ing institution; and (2) Whether he con- 
sidered the course to be ‘“‘very impor- 
tant,” “important,” “of little impor- 
tance,” or ‘“‘of no importance”’ as pre- 
employment training for prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Hawaii. Included in the table was at 


F. E. Armstrong 


least one course from each department 
of the University offering instruction to 
undergraduates. All of the courses offered 
in agriculture and in agricultural educa- 
tion were included. 

A second table, arranged for checking 
as was the first, contained titles and pro- 
posed semester hours of credit for cer- 
tain courses carried by trainees in other 
teacher-training institutions but not 
offered at the University of Hawaii. Only 
such courses as would be of interest to 
trainees in Hawaii were included. A total 
of 198 courses from 36 departments were 
listed in the two tables. Space was pro- 
vided in a third table where the person 
supplying the information could name 
and evaluate other courses he considered 
desirable for trainees. 

Persons supplying the information 
were told that their ratings as to the im- 
portance of the courses as pre-employ- 
ment training for prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture would be inter- 
preted as follows: A rating of “very im- 
portant” indicates that the teacher makes 
frequent use of the things taught in the 
course and he thinks it should be re- 
quired of every student majoring in vo- 
cational agricultural education at the 
teacher-training institution. A rating of 
“important” means that the teacher 
makes use of the things taught in the 
course and thinks it should be elected by 
most trainees. A rating “‘of little impor- 
tance” means that the things taught in 
the course are used by the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture on rare occasions 
and that the course should be elected by 
very few trainees. A rating “of no impor- 
tance”’ indicates that the course has little 
or no value for prospective teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture and that no trainee 
should take it. 

Trainees normally graduate from the 
four-year curriculum at the University of 
Hawaii after completing approximately 
140 semester hours and from the five- 
year curriculum after completing 170 
semester hours. Since each man should be 
permitted to elect a number of courses, it 
is not possible to require courses carrying 
more than 100 to 115 semester hours for 
the bachelor of science degree, nor 
courses carrying more than 30 additional 
hours for the five-year diploma. Those 
persons who supplied information were 
instructed to take the above facts into 
consideration when estimating the im- 
portance of the courses for prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

The lists of courses and the table upon 
which the teachers could add other 
courses were submitted to 82 persons for 
their opinions. In a few cases the data 
were obtained thru personal interviews, 
but in most cases the forms were sent by 
mail. Replies were received from 59 
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persons, 72 percent of the total. 

Treatment of the Data. After the forms 
had been checked and returned, courses 
were grouped by departments and tables 
prepared, showing: (1) The number of 
persons who had completed and _ those 
who had not completed each course and 
(2) The number of persons who recom- 
mended each course as being ‘“‘very im- 
portant,” “important,”’ “‘of little impor- 
tance,’ or ‘“‘of no importance”’ as pre- 
employment training for prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Hawaii. 

All teachers who supplied data did not 
evaluate each course submitted to them. 
In order to compare courses that had 
been evaluated by varying numbers it 
was necessary to assign numerical 
weightings to the steps in the rating 
scale. A weighted rating for each course 
was obtained by assigning 15 points for 
each rating of “very important,” 10 
points for each rating of “‘important,” 5 
points for each “‘of little importance,” and 
0 for each “of no importance,” obtaining 
the sum of all ratings, and dividing this 
sum by the number of teachers rating 
that course. A weighted rating of 15.0 for 
a course would indicate that every 
teacher who evaluated it considered it to 
be “very important” as pre-employment 
training for prospective teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in Hawaii. A 
weighted rating of 0.0 would indicate 
that every teacher who evaluated that 
course considered it to be ‘“‘of no impor- 
tance” as pre-employment training. 
Weighted ratings actually ranged all the 
way from 0.7 to 14.7. 

Significant Findings. The judgment of 
teacher-trainers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators as to the proper distribution of 
semester hours among the various sub- 


ject matter fields making up the agricul- 


tural teacher-training curriculum has 
varied but little. They usually recom- 
mend that about 45-50 percent of the 
total time be given to courses in technical 
agriculture, 25 percent to relate sciences, 
15 percent to professional education and 
psychology, and the remaining 10-15 
percent to other courses including 
electives. The recommendations — of 
teachers and former teachers are not in 
agreement with this distribution. 

By selecting a point on the weighted 
rating scale and considering only those 
courses with weighted ratings equal to, or 
higher than this point, we may group 
recommended courses carrying any de- 
sired number of semester hours of credit. 
There were, for example, 51 courses, 
carrying 175 semester hours of credit, 
with weighted ratings of 10.0 or better, 
and 36 courses, carrying 127 semester 
hours, with weighted ratings of 11.25 or 
better. Table I groups together by sub- 


ject-matter fields courses with weighted 


ratings of 10.0 or better, courses with 
weighted ratings of 11.25 or better, and 
courses with weighted ratings of 12.0 or 
better. Shown for each group are the total 
number of semester hours recommended 
in each field and the percent this is of the 
total for the group as a whole. 
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Table | 


Distribution Among Certain Fields of Study of the Semester Hours Recommended for 
the Agricultural Teacher-Training Curriculum 


W.R.* 10.0 W.R.* 11.25 W.R.* 12.0 
or higher or higher or higher 


Field of study 


%of Sem. YWof Sem. Yof 


Hrs. total Hrs. total Hrs. total 
Technical agriculture............ 61 34.9 50 39.4 39 37.9 
Vocational education............ 42 24.0 42 33.1 40 38.8 
General education and psychology. 10 $.7 — — — or 
Biological sciences. ..........:.. 25 14.3 13 10.2 10 9.7 
Ne ore 21 12.0 8 6.3 8 7.8 
Economic sciences.............. 3 £7 3 2.4 _— — 
NG Gch pace ioe a's ceweleka tne 13 7.4 11 8.7 6 5.8 
§ Totals 475 «-206,6" t27 =100:% 203 ‘166.0 
*W_.R.=weighted rating. 

Table Il 


Importance of Certain College Courses in Agricultural Education As Pre-Employment 
Training for Teachers of Agriculture 


Number of 
Course Teachers Weighted 
Evaluating Ratings* 
A IN 5 n so brie ind Kha weeny asos eh es 52 14.7 
Methods of: Teaching Vocational Agriculture......... 53 14.6 
Interne Teaching in Vocational Agriculture.......... 48 14.6 
Directing Supervised Farming Programs.......... 52 14.5 
Priciples of Vocational Education................... 55 14.2 
Teaching Agricultural Related Subjects.............. 52 43.2 
Teaching Young- and Adult-Farmer Classes.......... 51 13.1 
Visual Education for Teachers of Agriculture......... 51 13.1 
Teaching Pre-Vocational Agriculture................ 51 12.8 
Seminar for Interne Teachers...........-.---------- 43 12.3 
Seminar in Vocational Education................... 41 11.6 


*Range of weighted ratings from 0.0 5.0. 
0.0 to 3.74="No i 


importance’; 
7.75 to 11.24=“Important”; 11.25 


In the past, graduates of the five-year 
curriculum at the University of Hawaii 
have completed about 170 semester hours 
of course work. Graduates of the four- 
year curriculum are now required to 
complete 130 hours, of which about 25 
will be electives. The three groupings in 
Table I represent fairly closely, there- 
fore, the time distribution recommended 
for the five-year diploma, the bachelor of 
science degree, and the bachelor of 
science degree when electives are not in- 
cluded. One of the groupings will prob- 
ably approximate the semester-hour re- 
quirement in other teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

It is of interest to compare the number 
of hours of technical agriculture recom- 
mended as pre-employment training for 
teachers of vocational agriculture with 
the number of semester hours of voca- 
tional edcuation as shown in Table I. 
When it is expected that the student will 
complete a total of 175 semester hours of 
training before being employed asa teach- 
er, 61 semester hours in technical agricul- 
ture are recommended. When only 103 
semester hours are available for training, 
however, only 39 semester hours are allot- 
ted to technical agriculture. On the other 
hand, the number of semester hours of 
vocational education is approximately 
the same regardless of the total number 
of credits the student is expected to earn. 

It will be noted, too, that the total se- 
mester hours recommended in vocational 
education, 40-42, is considerably greater 
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.0 to 1 
»?; 3.75 to 7.49= “Little importance”; 
1.25 to 15.0—“‘Very important.” 


than is now required in most teacher- 
training institutions. It would seem that 
courses in vocational education have 
great value in themselves—that they do 
not serve merely to supplement the 
courses in technical agriculture and the 
sciences. 

The technical agriculture recom- 
mended for the teacher-training curri- 
culum is widely distributed. The 50 
semester hours suggested in the third 
column in Table I is divided as follows: 
Field crops and soils, 11; animal hus- 
bandry, 9; horticulture and gardening, 
8; farm mechanics, 7; dairy husbandry, 
6; poultry husbandry, 6; and farm man- 
agement, 3. 

The highest rating given any course 
in technical agriculture was a weighted 
rating of 14.6 assigned to a course in 
poultry husbandry. The highest weighted 
rating assigned any course in field crops 
and soils was 12.7; the highest to a course 
in animal husbandry, 13.6; to a course 
in horticulture and gardening, 14.4; toa 
farm mechanics course, 14.3; to a course 
in dairy husbandry, 11.9; and to the farm 
management course, 13.3. 

Table II gives the titles of all courses 
in agricultural education submitted to 
the teachers, the number of persons 
evaluating, and the weighted rating as- 
signed each course. Several other titles 
were suggested as desirable additions to 
the list but because no course was pro- 
posed by more than two persons they 
have not been included in Table II. 
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It will be noted that the teachers were 
in almost complete agreement as to the 
importance of the courses in Table II, 
each carrying a weighted rating high 
enough to make it a required course in 
the agricultural education curriculum. 
The courses that seem to appeal most 
strongly to the teachers, however, are 
those most closely related to their work, 
such as practice teaching, interne teach- 
ing, and the special-methods courses. 

Some agricultural education courses 
proposed as desirable additions are 
methods in agricultural extension work, 
activities of the F.F.A. organization, ad- 
vanced methods in supervised practice, 
parliamentary procedure, classroom or- 
ganization, and community surveys. 
Part of the teaching content of some of 
these is to be found in the courses listed 
in Table II. A few of those suggested 
represent areas never covered before: in 
agricultural education courses at the 
Univeristy of Hawaii. 

The only courses in the sciences with 
ratings of 11.25 or higher were general 
botany, general entomology, agricul- 
tural entomology, agricultural economics 
and general chemistry. No course in the 
social sciences were rated higher than 
6.3. Three courses in English had ratings 
better than 11.25: English composition, 
fundamentals of effective speech, and 
public speaking. 

Courses with the lowest weighted 
ratings were in departments not closely 
connected with the teaching of vocational 
agriculture: foreign languages, dental 
hygiene, music, art, and religion. 

Because the detailed findings of this 
study apply only to the Territory of 
Hawaii, they have not been given in this 
report. They have, however, been most 
interesting to us. It is thought that the 
technique will be of general interest to 
other teacher-training departments. 


Tri-State Marketing 
(Continued from page 166) 


During their stay the students are 
quartered in the Shippers Club at the 
Union Stockyards. Here they meet with 
other patrons, livestock shippers, and 
truckers. These accommodations are 
available to the students and instructors 
who remain over for tours of the packing 
plants on the day following the school. 

The various agencies cooperating in 
sponsoring the Livestock - Marketing 
School include all livestock-marketing 
interests at the Union Stockyards. The 
state departments of education and the 
universities of the three cooperating 
states contribute towards the planning 
and conducting of the program. Assisting 
in the program are others prominent in 
agricultural education in the respective 
states which participate in the school. 

The intrinsic value in such Livestock- 
Marketing Schools reaches beyond mere- 
ly the practical side of the lessons learned. 
More important to the student is the 
planning, experience, and carrying out 
to a conclusion by him of a definite 
project, thereby extending his viewpoint 
and bringing a wider horizon to the 
student. 


The Brady, Texas, F.F.A. Chapter 
earned about $150 taking blood samples 
and grading breeding turkeys last year. 
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Use of Dynamite in Constructing 
Drainage Ditches 


CARL G. FLOTEN, Teacher, The Dalles, Oregon 


Tue warning call of the “‘powder mon- 
key’ would seem to have little. place 
around a group of high-school students; 
however; it became a common occur- 
rence to Future Farmers of America of 
the Halfway High School in Baker 
County, Oregon. (Note: Mr. Floten 
formerly taught at the Halfway School) 
This school is located in a high, irrigated 
valley in the Blue Mountains of eastern 
Oregon. As with many older, irrigated 
areas little thought was given to drainage 
with the result that many of the finest 
soils are in need of some drainage. Deep, 
fertile soil, high in organic material and 
heavily saturated with water would not 
support heavy ditching machinery with- 
out severe damage to fields or completely 
miring machinery. Further complicating 
the problem was the shortage of labor 
and high costs of hand ditching. These 
factors encouraged the use of ditching 
dynamite to construct drainage ditches. 


Department Has Detonater 


Ditching of this type was first demon- 
strated in this valley by Cliff Conrad, 
county agent and Art King, soils special- 
ist of the Oregon extension service with 
the cooperation of the Halfway F.F.A. 
chapter and Carl G. Floten, adviser. At 
this initial demonstration 105 farm folks 
attended and were very favorably im- 
pressed with the possibilities of this meth- 
od. As a result of the demonstration an 
electric detonater and 250 feet of in- 
sulated detonating wire was purchased 
for the use of the department of voca- 
tional agriculture at the Halfway High 
School. The equipment was promptly 
put to use in the community under the 
supervision of the agricultural teacher. 
Many farm operators used the equip- 
ment on loan from the school after first 
attending other demonstrations put on by 
the F.F.A. chapter. 

The total amount of this work done in 
the valley is rather hard to estimate since 
the detonator would often serve several 
farms before being returned to the 
school. The agricultural classes partici- 
pated as a group on many farms doing 
all the work of laying out drain ditches, 
setting the powder and actual shooting. 
An estimated 250 acres have been directly 
reclaimed or aided by this drainage meth- 
od and probably as much more indirectly 
improved by lowered water table and in- 
creased aeration. A rather close check on 
cost of this type of ditching showed about 
$1 per rod for a ditch 3% feet deep by 
about 5% feet wide at the top. This 
varied with soil type to some extent but 
the cost was fairly constant in soil that 
was wet enough to carry the charge by 
propagation. One box of 50 percent 
ditching powder would make a ditch 
about 150 feet long. 


Precautions 


Dynamite has a definite place as a 
farm tool for drainage and land clearing, 
and as such has a place in the teaching of 
vocational agriculture. Some instructors 
would probably question the advisability 
of using powder around students, but my 
experience would indicate the instruc- 


Carl Floten, instructor of vocational agri- 
culture, examines a newly blasted ditch 
near Halfway, 


tion in proper use of powder is consider- 
ably easier to teach than proper safety 
methods with power machinery in the 
shop or on the school farm, which can be 
equally dangerous. Also most of the large 
powder companies maintain specially 
trained men who are available to assist 
instructors of agriculture in starting such 
a program. 


Seymour, Wisconsin 
Has Active Young 
Farmers Association 


(Continued from page 173) 


One of the group has this to say,““There 
are innumerable ways that I have bene- 
fited thru my work in the Y.M.A.A. I 
have learned the value of feeding bal- 
anced rations, of using proper fertilizers, 
and of keeping accurate farm accounts. 
I have gained poise and confidence, and 
what is perhaps more important, a sense 
of pride and well-being in my profession. 

‘‘As a group we have made'a name for 
ourselves in the community in which we 
live, and the people of Seymour have 
become more farm conscious. We are 
happy in our work and proud to be 
living down on the farm.” 


Farmings’ New Horizons 


(Continued from page 175) 


(10) Relate the aims of education for 
farming to the broader and more 
fundamental aims of education 
for farm-family living, taking into 
consideration the fact that farm- 
ing is not only an economic oc- 
cupation, but equally as import- 
antin a mode of living involving 
the whole of the farm family. 
The welfare of one is tied in the 
welfare of the whole. 
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Harry F. Ainsworth 


Mr. Harry F. Ainsworth, state sup :r 
visor of agricultural education, in In 4i- 
ana, died of a heart attack at his hote: in 
Indianapolis the evening of November 
21, 1946. His death came as a great 
shock to his family and many friends since 
he had suffered no previous illness and 
seemed in excellent health and spirits the 
day of his death. 

Mr. Ainsworth was born in Decaiur 
County, Indiana, 54 years ago. He was a 
graduate of Culver Military Acade-ny 
and of the University of Illinois. He had 
taught vocational agriculture in Indiana 
and served on the state 4-H Club staff, 
Since 1941, Mr. Ainsworth had served 
both as state 4-H Club leader and state 
supervisor of agricultural education. 

Mr. Ainsworth is survived by his wid- 
ow, Mrs. Helen Ainsworth, two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Lynn S. Robertson, Jr. of East 
Lansing, Michigan, and Miss Jean Ains- 
worth, head resident of South Hall at the 
Purdue Women’s Residence Halls; and 
two sons, Charles B. and William H. 
Ainsworth, both Navy veterans and both 
students at Purdue. 


et ES ee eR ANNE 
E. V. Bearer 


Professor E. V. Bearer, who for the 
past 26 years had been assistant state 
supervisor and assistant teacher-trainer 
in New Jersey, was instantly killed in an 
automobile accident on October 21, 
1946, He was en route to visit the agri- 
cultural department at Allentown, New 
Jersey, when thé accident occured. 

Professor Bearer is survived by his 
widow and three daughters, who will con- 
tinue to reside in New Brunswick. 


Dr. Harold F. Cotterman, for 29 years 
a worker in agricultural education in 
Maryland, was promoted on July 1, 
1946, to the position of dean of faculty 
at the University of Maryland. At the 
time of his promotion, Doctor Cotterman 
held the positions of professor and head 
of agricultural education, state super- 
visor of agriculture, and assistant dean 
of the college of agriculture. 


The Lampasas, Texas, Future Farmers 
are raising funds for their local chapter 
by operating a school store where school 
supplies, work books, candy, and cold 
drinks are sold. The funds derived from 
the store are used for various improve- 
ments and equipment. During the past 
three years a stone building has been 
erected and the Future Farmers have in- 
stalled equipment in the shop and class- 
room. They now own livestock which 
includes one registered Duroc boar, two 
registered rams, one registered Brahma 
bull, and 166 pedigreed turkeys. 


During the past 15 years students of 
vocational agriculture at Loudonville, 
Ohio, have planted 60,000 pine and 
locust trees on their home farms. Some of 
the earlier plantings of locusts are ready 
for fence posts and many of the pines are 
15 to 20 feet tall. Last spring members of 
the F.F.A. chapter planted 15,500 trees 
for farmers at a rate of $8 per thousand. 


The Texas Tech Collegiate chapter of 
the F.F.A., which was inactive during the 
war has been reorganized with R. L. 
Chappelle serving as adviser. 
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